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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


CUTTING BUSHES. 

Mr Fressenpey—The season of the year is 
now nearly at hand, that our forefathers used to 
tell us that the practice was, “down country,” to 
cut bushes in the old of the moon in August and 
September, when the sign was in the heart. This 
may be as good a general rule, perhaps, as any ; 
but I am confident that the rationale of the theo- 
ry is, to cut bushes soon after they have done 
growing for the season; or when the sap has be- 
come stationary.—If cut sooner, the pressure of 
sap will either throw out new shoots, or form 
new sets to be in readiness for an early start the 
spring following ; and if cut too late, or after the 
sap has descended, the root will be supplied with 
all its resources for a new effort when the proper 
season arrives for it to vegetate. 

It is well known that some vegetables are much 
more tenacious of life than others, and even the 
same vegetables are much more easily destroyed 
in some states of their existence than in others, 
There is nothing in the process of vegetation that 
so much exhausts the vital energy of plants, as 
that of maturing their seeds, (which seems to be 
the ultimate design in all vegetables.) This is 
more conspicuous insome plants than in others, 
as biennials seldom survive the winter after they 
have made a successful effort to provide for the 
propagation of their species; and this is corrobo- 
rated from the fact, that some biennials will be- 
come perennials by cropping the flower stems so 
as to prevent their seeding—this I have often wit- 
nessed in the Foxglove, (Digitalis purpurea) 

It must have occurred to every strict observer of 
the economy of vegetables, with what facility the 
common bramble-bushes of our fields and hedg- 
es, especially the Rubus nillorus, or high black- 
berry, and Rubus strigosus, or red raspberry, are de- 
stroyed both root and branch, if cut when loaded 
with ripe fruit, or soon after it has fallen. 

The same general law of nature is manifest in 
the animal kingdom, especially in some orders of 
insects, which die soon after making provision for 
the continuation of their species. 

Itis curious to observe to what a luxuriant 
growth some vegetables will attain, even when 
surrounded by an almost impenetrable thicket of 
other plants of inferior size, and all dependent on 
the same soil for nourishment. This is the case 
with the Meadow Lily in my garden, which has been 
the subject of some remarks in the two first num- 
bers of the present volume of the N. E. Farmer, 
which produced this season fiftytwo blossoms, 
(not 46,) and now containsthe same number of 
capsules, as can be proved by the testimony of 
many of my neighbors. The soil in which it 
stands is naturally cold and moist, but now raised 
a little above the common surface which forms a 
bed about three feet wide, and appropriated as a 
kind of miscellany, that is, a little of almost every- 
thing is permitted to grow for the sake of va- 
riety. 

The phenomena so often exhibited by various 
species of vegetables located in the same soil, and 


all drawing a competency of nourishment, and, 
that even to a luxury, must be explained upon the 

principle of vegetable appetency, which is nearly | 
synonymous with the office of the gustatory | 
nerves, or organ of taste in animals. Hence, the | 
very same nutriment that would be taken up -“d 
avidity by one species of plants, would, by the ab- 

sorbent vessels of another, be received with indif- 

ference, or even rejected like tartarized antimony | 
from the human stomach. The above remarks | 
are corroborated from the fact, that we often see | 
particular plants die without any apparent cause, 
while others inserted almost in the same spot, con- 
tinue to flourish as though nothing had happened, 
and this probably from the nutriment peculiarly 
adapted to its taste or appetency, being withheld 
from coming in contact with its radical absorbents; 
or otherwise from some chymical process, it might 
have imbibed deleterious particles, which, like ac- 
cidental poison in the human stomach, it could 
not eject. 

As the surfaces of vegetables, like the auimal 
body, are furnished with inhalent, as well as_per- 
spirable vessels, covering their trunk and leaves, 
especially the under surface of leaves, it may be 
reasonable to suppose that they often suffer from 
unfavorable states of the atmosphere, besides that 
of cold, as when impregnated with foreign sub- 
stances not congenial to their taste or appetency, 
(for all absorbent vessels, whether animal or vege- 
table, have a choice in whatever they receive,) 
and even the very tread and effluvia of some in- 
sects, may doan irreparable injury to the health of 
such delicate organization. 

While touching upon plants, and insects, I shall 
close these remarks by suggesting an improvement 
upon the article in the 52d number of the last vol- 
ume of the N. E. Farmer, where a novel method 
is recommended for protecting vines from insects 
by placing a piece of board flat on the ground 
for every square rod planted with cucumbers, for 
the shelter of a toad. Upon trial, I suspect, we 
shall often be disappointed in not finding a faithful 
toad that has seen it in the way of his duty to take 
the post. In such a case would it not be advisa- 
ble to procure a sufficient number from the fields 
of such as may be found on dry Jand, and place 
them in the above situation ? and if they are too 
shy, or show too much uneasiness, it would be 
but little trouble to run a narrow boardr ound the 
vines, so as to confine them in the desired limits ; 
and who can tell, without an experiment, but 
toads in this situation, may be so far domesti- 
cated as to become permanent settlers upon 
condition that they may have a life lease of the 
premises ? 

This reminds me of the ,old domestic toad, 
mentioned by Mr Pennant, that lived under the 
stepstone of a house in Devonshire, facing the 
garden, for upwards of forty years, and might 
have lived several years longer, says the writer, 
had he not, by venturing too far from home in the 
daytime, received a wound from a raven, which 
ultimately caused his death in about a year after. 
This old Rana,if not a real professor of Ento- 
mology, must have been an experienced veteran 
in the science of Anti-bug-ism. = & 








Dempster, Aug. 11, 1829. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
ECONOMICAL AND GOOD BEER. 
Take 7 quarts of good Molasses, - $0,63 
12 oz. Hops, - - - 12 
1 pint of brewers’ yeast,- - 3 
$0,78 


The above is the proportions of each article 
for twenty gallons of hop beer.—Put 12 ounces 
of hops into about 7 gallons of water, boil one 
hour, or till the leaves settle at the bottom—put 
7 quarts of good molasses into a 20 gallon cask 
—then put in the liquor that the hops were boiled 
in, (and strained)—then add some cold water, and 
give it a good shaking—add a pint of brewers’ 
yeast, and shake and stir it well—then fill up the 
cask with cold water, put in the bung, and give it 
another shaking and rolling—then place the cask 
where it is to stand, take out the bung, let it re- 
main out 24 hours,—then bung it up tight, and 
let it remain one week, when it will be fit for use. 
—If bottied, so much the better. 

The actual cost of the article is less than 
cent per bottle, 

Charlestown, Aug. 11. 


one 





T. G. Fessenpen, Ese. 

Dear Str—I felt hurt on reading in your pa- 
per of Friday the 7th Mrs Gruirritrn’s letter to 
Gen. Dearporn, in which she observes that she 
had sent me the model of her improved Bee Hive 
to be presented to the Horticultural Society. I 
am hardly willing to think she would have con- 
sented to the publication of her letter previous to 
some inquiry being made respecting the model, 
as I presume she could not have supposed that I 
had received it, and failed to present it agreeably to 
her 1equest. 

The following are the facts so far as relate to 
my agency in this transaction. Last fall Mrs 
GrirFiTH, with some, friends from Boston, called 
at my house. I was from home at the time, and 
had not the pleasure of seeing her, which I very 
much regretted. On my return, I was informed 
that Mrs Grirrirn, among other things, noticed 
my Bee Hives, several of which were made of 
straw, and she remarked that straw was not a 
good material for the construction of a hive; it 
gave the bee moth a better opportunity to lodge 
the eggs than when made of wood.—Some time 
after, in conversation with a friend and corres- 
pondent of Mrs Grirrirn’s, I observed that my 
bees for a number of years had done better in 
my Straw hives, than in hives of wood ; in the 
latter I had lost several swarms by the bee moth, 
and had met no loss in the former, but had been 
successful without a single exception, and felt 
sorry Mrs Grirritn had not been informed of this 
at the time she made the remarks upon my straw 
hives, for I considered she had done more to ob- 
tain a knowledge of bees, their habits, general 
character and propensities, tian any person in 
this, and Iam inclined to believe in any other 
country. 

Not long after, the facts respecting my straw 
hives were communicated to Mrs Grirritru by her 
correspondent, and in a postscript of her letter in 
reply to her friend, she observes as soon as she 
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hears that we have a Horticultural Society in ope-!tbe spirit, and to the temper of the animal.| years, have wept at his death, as at a1 


The | 


ration, she will send a model of her hive. 
letter which contained this posteript to me, was 
dated Cuarlieshope, March 19,1829. Some time 
in April, | wrote to Mrs Gairrira that we had 
a Horticultural Society in this state, organized, 
which had commenced its operations, and added 
that a model of her hive would be very accepta- 
ble to the Society, and it would give me pleasure 
to present itin her name.—I felt anxious to have 
it come on in season for use the past swarming 
season, and some friends who went on to New 
Jersey soon alter, and expected to meet Mrs 
Grirritru, | requested to mention the model, and 
the great advantage in having it in season to use 
this year, On the Sth of July I received a letter 
from Mrs Grirritru, dated Charlieshope, June 29, 
post mark June 30,in which she writes that she 
has sent a little box containing the model of her 
hive to the office of Ropert Sepewrcx, Esq., to 
be forwarded to me, and requests me to present 
it to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society ; 
since which time I have been anxiously expecting 
it, have made inquiries of her friends in Boston, 
and such inquiries as I presume reached Mrs 
Grirriru ; and [ have since been infevmed it was 
locked up inthe desk of R. Sene@wick, Esq., and 
that he had left New York on a journey.—I also 
mentioned Mrs Grirritu’s intention to send the 
model to several gentlemen, members of the 
Horticultural Society, and I think previous to the 
meeting to which Gen. Deargorn alludes. I re- 
gret that the President of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety could not have dropped me one line of inqui- 
ry before he published the letter of Mrs Grirriru, 
and he would then have added a note by way of 
exculpating me.—I have been more minute than 
I at first intended, but thought you should be fur- 
nished with all the facts, in order to do away, in 
the minds of the Society, and the public, any 
unfavorable impressions of Your friend &c., 
GORHAM PARSONS. 
Brighton, Aug. 10, 1829. 





Watering of Horses.—This is a part of their 
dietetics that is not of trifling import. All horses 
prefer soft water, and it proves more wholesome. 
It is not a good custom to warm water generally 
for horses ; but it is a much worse custom to give 
them water just drawn from a pump or well; 
and particularly in summer, when such water is 
comparatively colder than in winter, and when 
the horse is probably much hotter from exercise, 
clothing, &c. As some horses drink quicker than 
others, it is more proper to give them their water 
in the stable than at the pond, where they often 
drink immoderately. The quantity given should 
be regulated by the exercise and other circum- 
stances. In summer when the exercise has been 
severe, more is necessary, In common cases a 
large horse requires rather more than the half of 
a large stable pail, and that twice in the day; at 
night a full pail should be allowed, making in all 
three waterings. It is erroneous to suppose that 
abstinence from water increases the wind or vi- 
gor; on the contrary, many diseases are encour- 
aged, particularly inflammatory ones, by this de- 
privation. If it were the custom to place water 
within the reach of the animal he would be found 
todrink more frequently, but less freely than 
when watered according to the usual method. 
The restraint in this particular when journeying, 


is barbarity itself, and is fatal to the appetite, to | 


ee 








Horses should never be galloped after drinking ; | 
it is the frequent cause of broken wind; nor 
should horses have much water before eating ; 
but on a journey, when the animal is very dry, 
give three or four quarts—then feed—and when 
that is partly evten, some more; and afterwards 
the remainder of the quantity intended, which in 
hot weather should be liberal.—.V. Y. Inquirer. 








A new and valuable styptic, which will stop bleed- 
ing even of the largest blood vessels—Take of 
brandy or common spirit, 2 ounces, Castile soap, | 
2 drachims, pearlash, 1 drachm—scrape the soap 
fine, and dissolve it in brandy, then add the pearl- 
ash—mix it well together, and keep it close in a 
phial ; when you apply it let it be warmed, and 
dip pledges of lint init, and the blood will imme- 
diately congeal. 

It operates by coagulating the blood a consider- 
able way within the vessel: a few applications 
may be necessary where the wound is deep, or 
where a limb is cut off. 


USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG MEN. 

Start, L beseech you, with a conviction firmly 
fixed in your mind, that you have no right to live 
in this world; that being of hale body, and sound 
mind, you have no right to an earthly existence 
without doing work of some sort or other, unless 
you have ample fortune whereon to live clear of 
debt ; and that, even in that case, you have no 
right to breed children to be kept by others, or tu 
be exposed to the chance of being so kept. Start 
with this conviction thoroughly implanted in your 
mind. To wish to live on the labor of others, is, 
besides the folly of it, to contemplate a fraud at 
the least, and, ‘under certain circumstances, to 
meditate oppression and robbery. 

I suppose you in the middle rank of life. Hap- 
piness ought to be your great object, and it is to 
be found only in independence. Turn your back 
on Whitehall and on Somerset House ; leave the 
Customs and excise to the Yeeble and low minded ; 
look not for success to favor, to partiality, to 
friendship, or what is called interest ; write it on 
your heart, that you will depend solely on your 
own merit and your own exertions. 

The great source of independence the French 
express in a precept of three words, “Vivre de peu,” 
which I have always very much admired. “ To 
live upon little,” is the great security aguinst slave- 
ry ; and this precept extends to dress and other 
things, besides food and drink. 

Endless are the instances of men of bright 
parts and high spirit, having been, by degrees, 
rendered powerless and despicable by their imagi- 
nary wants. Seldom has there been a man with 
a fairer prospect of accomplishing great things, 
and of acquiring lasting renown than Charles 
Fox; he had great talent, of the most popular 
sort; the times were singularly favorable to an 
exertion of them with success; a large part of 
the nation admired him, and were his partisans ; 
he had, as to the great question between him and 
his rival, (Pitt,) reason and justice clearly on his 
side ; but he had against him his squandering and 
luxurious habits ; these made him dependent on 
the rich part of his partisans, made his wisdom 
subservient to opulent folly or selfishness; de- 
prived his country of all the benefit that it might 








have derived from his talents, and finally, sent 
him to the grave, without a single sigh from ay 
people, a great part of whom would, in his earlier 


rational ca- 
lamity. 

A great misfortune of the present day is, that 
every one is, in his own estimate, raised above his 
real state of life; every one seems to think him- 
self entitled, if pot to title and great estate, at 
least to live without work. This mischievous, this 
most destructive war of thinking, has indeed been 
produced, like almost all other evils, by the acts 
of our septennial and unreformed parliament. 
That body, by its acts, has caused an enormous 
debt to be created, and, in consequence, a prodi- 
gious sum to be raised annually in taxes, It has 
caused, by these means, a race of loan mongers 
and stock jobbers to arise. These carry on a 
species of gaming, by which some make fortunes 
in a day, and others, in a day become beggars. 

The words speculate and speculation have been 
substituted for gamble and gambling. The hate- 
fulness of the pursuit is thus taken away; and 
while taxes to the amount of more than double 
the whole rental of the kingdom; while these 
cause such crowds of idlers, every one of whom 
calls himself a gentleman, and avoids the appear- 
ance of working for his bread. 

In spite of every art made use of to avoid la- 
hor, the taxes will, after all, maintain only so 
many idlers. We cannot all be “ Knights” and 
“gentlemen ;” there must be a large part of us, 
after all to make and mend clothes and houses, 
and carry on trade and commerce, and, in spite of 
all we can do, the far greater part of us must ac- 
tually work at something ; for unless we can get 
at some of the taxes, we fall under the sentence 
of Holy Writ. 

A young man, some years ago, offered himself 
to me, on a particular oecasion, as an amanuensis, 
for which he appeared to be perfectly qualified. 
The terms were settled, and I, who wanted the job 
despatched, requested him to sit down and begin, 
but he, looking out of the window, whence he 
could see the church clock, said, somewhat hasti- 
ly, “I cannot stop now, sir; I must go to dinner.” 
“Oh,” said I, “you must go to dinner, must you? 
let the dinner, which you must wait upon today, 
have your constant services, then; for you and I 
shall never agree.” He had told me that he was 
in great distress for want of employment; when 
relief was there before his eyes he could forego it 
for the sake of getting at his eating and drinking 
three or four hours, perhaps, sooner than I should 
have thought it right for him to leave off work.— 
Cobbett. 





NITRE AS MANURE, 

A writer in the Gardener’s Magazine says, 
“Saltpetre is dear, but the effect upon hot sand, 
in a dry season, is astonishingly great: it doubles 
the crop.” 





DRIED CHERRIES 

Are a very useful article for the dessert in the 
winter and spring. Nothing is more easy than to 
dry them. Gather when ripe, and do not break 
or bruise the skins; spread them on earthen-ware 
dishes, and place them in a very cool oven ; the 
next day increase the heat, and at the end of a 
few hours, they will be found sufficiently dry for 
putting into close vessels.— Gardener’s Magazine. 


GREAT CROPS. 

The Gardener’s Magazine states on newspaper 
authority, that the culture of Mangel Wurtzel 
has greatly increased in Guernsey, and crops 
have been raised of 100 tons per acre ! 
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ARCANA OF SCIENCE AND ART; 

Or, One Thousand popular Inventions and Improve- 
ments, abridged from the Transactions of Public 
Societies, and from the Scientific Journals, Brit- 
ish and Foreign of the past year. London, 8vo. 
Numerous Engravings. 4s. 6d. 

This work is a selection from thirty-five public 
Journals of the past year, made with a view to 
the popularity of the book “in the engine room 
of the mechanic, the laboratory of the chemical 
student, the museum of the naturalist, the library 
of the gardener, the work-shop of the manufac- 
turer, the study of the artist, and at the firesides 
of all classes.” It is printed in a small type, and 
contains an immense body of interesting informa- 
tion for very littke money. We would wish to see 
itin every garden library, and we hope its editor 
will publish a similar volume annually. There 
are few books better for being given as presents 
to young men, whatever may be their trade or 
profession.— Gardener’s Magazine. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR JULY. 
DISTRICT OF MONTREAL. 

The wet weather which was experienced dur- 
ing the month of June and commencement of Ju- 
ly, was followed by a succession of fine days, 
which in a great measure has dissipated the fears 
entertained for the safety of the root and grain 
crops. Hlarvesting is ina considerable state of for- 
wardness, and as far as has yet been ascertained 
will be plentiful. Waymaking in this section of 
the country was commenced about the 20th of 
the month. The return is very abundant in some 
places, and in general will be more than an aver- 
Wheat, notwithstanding the discoura- 








age crop. 


ging prospect in the early part of the summer,will | 


be a fair crop; but little, however, of that kind of 
grain has been sown this year in the surrounding 
parishes compared with former years,—but, with 
the exception of some low wet spots, what has 
been planted, has every appearance of producing 
a plentiful crop. Oats have been sown this year 
toa greater extent than usual, and promise to 
yield a plentiful return. Peas, in general, will be 
a heavy crop; as also will Indian Corn, which has 
been planted to a great extent. The potato crop 
will be plentiful, and of an excellent quality ; some 
fields of potatoes, planted in low situations, have 
been severely injured by the heavy rains in the be- 
ginning of the season—still there will be much 
more than an average crop. Thus we may confi- 
dently hope that the scarcity which was so severe- 
ly felt last spring, will be unknown amongst us the 
coming year. Cattle in general are in a good con- 
dition, and there is little doubt but fodder (which 
has already fallen considerably) will be fully as low 
in price as in any preceding year. 
L’ Assumption, July 30, 1829. 


ADAPTATION OF FRUIT TREES TO PAR- 
TICULAR SOILS. 
A correspondent who writes for the Gardener's 





Magazine, with the signature Rusticus in Urbe, 
says “{t would be a very useful thing, if you 


were to direct the observation of your readers to 
the different soils which may be planted with ad- 
vantage with some particular kinds of fruit, some 
of which, perhaps, are hardly supposed to be ca- 
pable of producing any, as stiff elay, chalk, pure 
sand, wet bog, and morass. On the last, I beg to 
say, medlars, quinces, mulberries, raspberries, 
black currants, and strawberries will thrive to ad- 
miration.” 
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A Method of destroying the Red Spider in Hot- Hou- | | ceil by age a pe sople, whotlar the varieties of na- 


ses §c. By Mr Wititam Reppine, Gardener 

to Mrs Marryat, Wimbledon House, Surry. 

Sir,—Allow me to lay before my brother gar- 
deners my method of destroying the red spide r| 
in vineries, hot-houses, and peach houses ; a me- 


‘tive wild grapes has not been increasing without 


design, from being dropt and scattered by laborers 
le . > 
‘in the fields, &e. 


which are 
very 


Among the very vigorous old vines, 
|now growing wild, | am told there are some 


thod I hows practised for these ten years with | remarkable for their vigor and productiveness on 


the greatest success. I take half a pound of flour 
of sulphur, kill it with a lithe miik, add half a/ 
peck of hot lime and two small balls of w hiting, | 
and mix it well,with water, until it attains the | 
thickness of whitewash, when it is fit fur use. I 
then with a brush, wash the flues and every part 
of the house, which is of brick, with this mixture 
in the month of February or March ; but should 
they require a second washing, which is seldom 
the case, they may be done at any time, 
when the fires are on, with the greatest safety, 
only using it sparingly for 5 or 6 feet from the’ 
furnaces.— Gardener’s Magazine. 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING TOMATO CATSUP. 

One gallon Tomatoes, 

4 table-spoonfuls table § Salt, 

46 ‘ black Pepper, 

3 ¢ ‘ Allspice, 

8 pods red Pepper, 

93 table-spoonfuls Mustard Seed. 
These articles are to be ground fine, and simmer- 
ed over the fire 3 or 4 hours in a pewter vessel— 
cooled, strained, and bottled for use—Add sharp 
vinegar or port wine if you choose, to make it 
sufficiently oped, — Communicated. 


NE W PI OUGH. 

Zevever Cook, Jr., Esq. has left at the Hall of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, two mi- 
niature models of ploughs, made by Mr Freper- 
nick Kyiaut of Rowley. In the place of a 
mould board is fixed a piece of wood of a conical 
form, the largest end of the cone uppermost, and 
turning on pivots, inserted in timbers, composing 
a part of the frame of the plough. This revolv- 
ing mould board receives the furrow slice as it ri- 
ses from the share, and appears to be calculated 
to open and turn over the soil with less friction | 
than is necessary in ploughs of the common con 
struction. One of the models is furnished with 
double mould boards of this description, one on 
each side of the beam. 


NATIVE GRAPES. 

Mr Fessenpen—I learn with pleasure, from 
reading your valuable New England Farmer, 
and from conversation with individuals, that con- 
siderable attention is now paid to the culture of 
the best varieties of our native grapes. I am not 
without hopes, that in a few years, many families 
will produce a reputable and pleasant beverage 
from them, without the addition of any spirit, 
which shall be superior to our domestic currant 
wine, and worthy to be used on festive occasions, 
at the marriage feast, or the communion table. 

In many towns in New England, there are 
doubtless now growing wild native grapes sufficient 
to make barrels of this domestic wine: which 
could easily be done, by the aid of information 
obtainable from the best books on the subject, 
such asthe Emporium of Arts, Adlum on the 
Vine, Loubat’s Vine Dresser’s Guide, Berneaud’s 
Manual of the Vine, the Domestic Encyclopedia, 
&e. 

I should be pleased to be informed, 





through 





your columns, by such persons as possess old books, 


Apple Island, in Boston harbor. Perhaps some of 

your subseribers could procure specimens of the 

fruit and cuttings this fall, when perfectly ripe, for 

exhibition at the Hall of the Massachusetts Horti- 

cultural Society. W. 
Boston, August 19, 1829. 


PASTURE. | 

An English writer recommends to mix a few 
sheep and one or two colts in each pasture for 
horned cattle. Another says, “the following eco- 
nomical experiment is well known to the Dutch, 
that when eight cows have been in a pasture, and 
‘an no longer obtain nourishment, two horses will 
do very well there for some days, and when 
nothing is left for the horses, four sheep will live 
upon it; this not only proceeds from their differ- 
ing in their choice of plants, but from the forma- 
tion of their mouths, which are not equally adapt 
ed to lay hold of the New grass, stocked 
very hard with sheep will unite and mat at the 
bottom, and form a tender and inviting herbage. 
In North Wiltshire, (famous for cheese) some dai- 
rymen mix sheep with cows, to prevent the pasture 
from becoming too luxuriant, in the proportion of 
about one sheep to a cow. 

“The bottom of anold hay stack is estimated an 
excellent manure for pasture land, as besides ahe 
nourishment it affords, it contains a quantity of 
grass seeds, which furnishes a new set of plants. 
It should never be suffered to mix with manure for 
grain or corn lands, as it will them to be 
overrun with grass and other plants, which though 
useful in a pasture, are weeds in arable Jand.” 


grass. 


cause 





There is a stocking factory at Newburyport, 
which employs a capital of $3000, and has thirty 
frames for weaving stockings, all wrought by fe- 
males. The stockings manufactured at this es- 
tablishment are made of Sea Island Cotton, are 
three-threaded, and meet with a ready sale. 


A census of South Carolina is now in progress. 
A correspondent of the Charleston Courier believes 
that the white population will be found to have de 
creased. Edgefield district shows an increase of 
2000; but this is attributed to greater accuracy in 
the census. Kershaw, in 1820, had 5628 whites, 
6692 blacks—now 4922 whites, 8200 blacks. 





The Worcester county Agricultural Society has 
800 members, and a permanent fund of $5000. 








Advantage of Promptness.—A merchant whose 
policy expired at twelve o’clock, called at the 
Insurance Office at half past eleven, and ob- 
tained a renewal of it. At two o’clock the same 
day, his store and goods were reduced to ash- 
es! This circumstance occurred at the late 
destructive fire in Augusta, Georgia. What 
would have become of that man’s fortune if 
he had thought it “would do as well after 
dinner ?” 





A snake was lately shot at Miramachi, New 
Brunswick, which measured 15 feet 7 inches in 
length. Five whole pigeons were found in its 
stomach. 
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Further extracts from the Pamphlet of the Essex Agricu!*cral 
Society. 


COL. NEWELL’S STATEMENT. 
Description of the process of making the Cheese of 
the subscriber, a sample of which was exhibited at 
the Cattle Show, at West Newbury, Sept. 25th, 

1828 ; and also an account of the number and 

age of the cows, and the manner of keeping them. 

I have fifteen cows in milk :—one, two years 
old ; two, three years old—and the remainder 
from four to fourteen. They are fed in winter, 
and until about two or three weeks of the time of 
their dropping their calves, on salt and fresh 
mea:!ow hay ; after which time they have a full 
supply of English hay, until turned to pasture, 
which is about May 20th. The pastures are tol- 
erably good, and in addition to this they have the 
top stalks of five or six acres of corn fed to them 
daily, from the time the corn is in milk unti) the 
stalks become dry. They are not turned into the 
fields until about the first of October. 

My cows have given a less quantity of milk 
this season than usual, owing, not to a lack of 
feed, but tothe great number of flies, or some 
other unknown cause. Not one has suffered from 
garget or any apparent disease. It is estimated 
we have used in the family, at least the milk of 
three cows, as they will average—the workmen 
have eaten milk for luncheon, forenoon and after- 
noon, and most of the time for supper. 

The cheese, from the time of turning the cows 
to pasture to the first of July, average 25 lbs. ; 
through the month of July 22 lbs. ; from the first 
of August to Sept. 25th, 18 lbs. They now 
weigh green, 26 lbs. One day’s milk set for but- 
ter gave 8} Ibs., after being worked. It was 
thought the quantity of milk this day was rather 
less than usual. From several experiments we 
find a gallon of milk makes one pound of cheese. 
The milking is soon accomplished, as no one milks 
more than three or four cows. 

The milk at every milking is strained into a tub, 
and immediately the rennet is put in and gently 
stirred until it is thought well mixed with the 
milk. About one gill of rennet is considered a 
suitable quantity to a cheese of 25 lbs. The 
curd will be fit to break in about one hour. 
After breaking up, it is left to settle about half an 
hour—when the curd is gently dipped out into 
the cheese basket to drain, and the night’s curd 
remains in the basket during the night. We are 
generally two hours or more in getting it thorough- 
ly drained before scalding. It is allowed to lay 
half an hour after the scalding whey is turned on 
the curd—when it is again dipped into the cheese 
basket, and thoroughly drained, before salting. 
About three gills of fine bag salt is allowed to 25 
gallons of milk, with one teaspoonfull of saltpetre. 
After the curd has become cool it is pressed 
twentyfour hours, and after being carried to the 
chamber, is turned regularly twice a day for a 
month or six weeks, after that once a day. 

The above statement is perhaps more particular 
than is necessary, but I have been thus minute 
in order that others may improve upon the quality 
of my cheese by experimenting upon the above 
receipt; and to induce those who are far before 
me to publish a particylar account of their process, 
that all may have the benefit of other improve- 
ments which are necessary and practicable. 

MOSES NEWELL. 

To the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Dairy. 

West Newbury, Oct, 14, 1828. 





Essex, ss. Oct. 15, 1828.—Then the afore- 
said Moses Newell made oath that the above state- 
ment by him subscribed, according to his best 
knowledge is correct, before me, 

1. HILLS, Justice of the Peace. 


MR RICHARD HEATHW’S STATEMENT 
Of the produce and management of his Dairy. 
To rue Committee :— 

GENTLEMEN—I have thirteen cows—three of 
them 13 years old—four, 9 years old—two, 8 
years old—two, 4 years old—two, 3 years old— 
all of our native breed. ‘They are fed, from the 
time they go to the barn in the autumn until the 
Ist of March, with the corn fodder, salt hay, and 
fresh meadow hay—F rom March until they go 
to pasture, they are fed with English hay. 

The quantity of cheese made the past season 
is as follows, viz:— 


In June, 30 cheeses, averaging 29 lbs each. 


July, 31 ‘ é 24 Ibs ¢ 
August, 30 ‘ ‘ 19 lbs * 
Sep’r, 25 ‘ ‘ 16 lbs * 


It takes a gallon of milk to make a pound of 
cheese. 

In the making of cheese, it is first necessary 
that great care should be taken, to have all the 
vessels into which the milk is put, or which are 
used in the process, perfectly sweet and clean. 
The milk when taken from the cows is immedi- 
ately strained into a tub together. A_ sufficient 
quantity of rennet is put to it, to turn it to a curd 
within one hour and a half—the curd is then 
broken up. The curd from the night’s milk we 
let remain until morning, when it is mixed with 
the curd of the morning’s milk. It is then drain- 
ed very dry, considering this of much consequence 
in preventing an unpleasant flavor to the cheese 
when dried. We then heat a proper quantity of 
whey to cover the curd, and let it lie from 15 to 
20 minutes, when it is again dipped off into the 
basket, and drained ;— it is then salted, with about 
one table spoonful of salt to eight quarts of milk ; 
it is then put into a little machine and broken up 
fit to press—after standing about 24 hours, and 
being twice turned, the cheese is then carried into 
aclose dark room, where it is swathed while 
green, and afterwards daily turned and rubbed. 
Great care is taken to prevent the flies entering 
the room. 

1 am respectfully yours, 
RICHARD HEATH. 

West Newbury, Oct. 20, 1828. 

ABRAHAM DOW’S STATEMENT. 
Account of the produce of the Dairy, on the farm of 

Abraham Dow, of West Newbury, from May 20th, 

to Sept. 24th, 1828. 

From May 20th to June Ist, three cows: Ibs. oz. 


Amount of butter churned - - 36 8 
From June Ist to June 14th, four cows: 
Amount of butter churned - - $2 33 


June 14th began to make cheese. 

From June 14th to Sept. Ist, five cows : 

Amount of butter churned — - - 86 4 
From Sept. Ist to Sept. 24th : 

Amount of butter churned - : 60 3 








Total of butter = - - - - 265 12 
Milk sold, besides what was made use of, in a 
family consisting of eight, 25 gallons. 
Weight of cheese, (two meal,) made from June 
14th to Sept. Ist, (weighed Sept. 20th,) 439 Ibs. 





Weight of the milk in the best of the feed was 
112 lbs. per day. 

From the last of July to this time it averages 
about 60 lbs. 

In the above account the milk of one cow 
ought to be included, who has not averaged over 
a quart per day, and whose calf was killed July 6th. 

Age of the cows—from eight to thirteen years. 

Breed of the cows—common breed of cattle, 
light red color. 

Mode of feeding—pastured wholly. 

Mode of making bullter—Milk kept up stairs in 
earthen pans, suffered to stand four meals ; churn- 
ed once in three or four days—7 ounces of salt 
are used to every 10 Ibs. of butter, and the cream 
is salted in the hottest weather, to prevent its 
turning bitter ,—let the butter stand 24 hours, 
and then work it over. 

ABRAHAM DOW. 

EDWARD TOPPAN, Jr’s STATEMENT. 
Account of the produce of the Dairy, on the farm 

of Edward Toppan, jr. of Newburyport, from 

May 20, to Sept. 25, 1828. 

From May 20th to, July Ist, amount of butter 
churned, 27 lbs. per week, - - 162 lbs. 
July Ist, began to make cheese. 
From August 10th to Sept. 25th, amount 
of butter churned, 18 lbs. per week, 117 ¢ 
Total amount of butter, - 279 lbs, 

Milk sold—-20 gallons, besides what was made 
use of in a family of six persons. 

Weight of cheese, (two meal,) from July 1st to 
August 10th, 246 Ibs. ‘ 

Age of the cows—one 14 years; one 10 years; 
one 6 years; two heifers, two years old last 
April, of small size, which were bought in Febru- 
ry, 1827, for 5 dollars each. Their winter feed- 
ing was meadow hay, until they calved—from 
that time to May 21st, they were fed with English 
hay—from May 2lst to Sept. 25th they were 
pastured in common pasture, and have not been 
supplied with one pound of food of any kind 
since turned into the pasture. They are our na- 
tive breed of cattle. 

Mode of making Butter—The milk is kept in 
earthen pans, up stairs, except in extreme hot 
weather, when it is set in the cellar, and permitted 
to stand as long as the milk remains sweet. The 
night previous to churning, the stone pot contain- 
ing the cream is set out of doorsin a tub of cold 
water—the churn isalso set out and filled with 
water. The churning is performed early in the 
morning, in the warmest of the weather. The 
butter is washed in cold water from two to five 
times, which not only hardens it but improves the 
flavor. It is then worked over from two to four 
times, to extract the buttermilk, which is very im- 
portant to prevent it from growing rancid. The 
butter should be washed beiore it is salted, for 
which we have no particular rule—it needing the 
most salt in the hottest weather, varying the 
quantity to the pound to suit the taste of the 
purchaser. 

Receipt for butler to keep through the winter —To 
8 lbs. of butter put 6 ounces of salt; work it 
until the buttermilk is entirely separated from 
the butter; pack it ina tight firkin that will ex- 
clude the air; between each laying or churning 
put a thin layer of salt; keep it up stairs, and it 
will keep perfectly sweet from October until June. 

EDWARD TOPPAN, Jr. 
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HINTS, 
SUITABLE FOR THE PRESSURE OF THE TIMES. 

Cease to indulge in the luxuries of life, they 
neither prolong our existence nor add to our 
happiness. 

Desist from the use of ardent spirits and even 
wine except in cases of sickness; these corrupt 
morals, reduce the purse, and shorten life. 

Join in no expensive entertainment at home 
or abroad—they engender many evils. 

Let us lay aside our carriages and _ horses 
—they invite dissipation, cherish idleness and 
exclude that kind of exercise which health de- 
mands. ' 

Indulge in no extravagance of dress, neither 
in yourselves or your children; outward show 
does little to secure the good opinion of those 
who can render us the best service. 

Teach your children to believe that their fu- 
tnre livelihood must depend upon their own exer- 
tions, and early accustom them to some kind of 
labor, that they may not be wholly unprepared 
when necessity overtakes them. 

Lay aside the use of tobacco in all its forms, 
as a habit uncleanly, expensive, troublesome, 
atwin brother of intemperance, and a_harbin- 
ger of disease. Many waste more money by 
the (low Dutch) practice of smoking alone, 
than they pay for the support of that religion 
upon which their immortal welfare depends. 
Centinel. 





CURE FOR BURNS. 

Messrs Eprrors—lIn your paper of yesterday 
morning, [ observed an extract from the Boston 
Med. and Surg. Journal, recommending the use of 
Flour in Burns, which induces me to send you a 
recipe for a poultice which has been employed in 
my father’s family about forty years, without fail- 
ing ina single instance of producing the most 
happy result ; and which I earnestly recommend 
to all who are under the necessity of applying 
for relief under such afflictions. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

To half a pint of milk, add about as many 
saffron flowers as can be laid in a table-spoon, 
either green or dried, let them simmer together 
about three minutes, then sprinkle in sufficient 
wheat flower to make it to the consistency of 
thick paste ; after spreading it on a cloth apply a 
small quantity of sweet oil or lard. The poultice 
should be renewed every three hours, and in the 
course of twentyfour hours the fire will be en- 
tirely extracted, and the wound will heal without 
leaving any scar. 

The milk must not boil.—™M. Y. D. Adv. 





Green Peas &§c. in China.—The introduction of 
green peas and potatoes to Chinais probably owing 
tothe Dutch; becausethe Chinese call them Hol- 
land peas and Holland yams—sometimes the latter 
are called iiitle yams. These products of the 
earth, itis said, have obtained, at the tables of 
the rich, a general currency throughout all the 
provinces‘of the Empire, particularly green peas, 
which at Pekin are used for green pea soup. 

To these innovations in the culinary department 
pearl barley is to be added In the taste for 
bird’s nests, spices, peas, &c. not omitting the 
“black commodity,” (tobacco,) which affords 


“foreign smoke,” China seems verging to that 
state in which she will be as dependent on the 
western world as the tea drinkers are on her for 
the luxuries of the banquet. 


Rice well boiled, is an excellent vegetable, and 
has, for several years past, been getting into more 
extensive use in the Northern States. As many 
house keepers may not know how to prepare it, 
we copy the following receipt from the Charles- 
ton Courier :— 

Put your rice in an open pot, covering it with 
water ; then put it on the fire to boil; when it is 
boiled so as to become soft, (which is easily ascer- 
tained by means of a wooden ladle, which we 


The first green peas in London, were sold in 
June, about 3 dozen pods, for two sovereigns, 
nearly ten dollars. 





Woman.—'To the honor, to the eternal honor of 
the sex, be it said, that in the path of duty no 
sacrifice is with them too high or too dear. No- 
thing is with them impossible, but to shrink from 
what love, honor, innocence, and religion require. 
The voice of pleasure, or of power, may pass 





call a hominy stick,) take it off the fire, drain off | them unheeded—but the voice of affliction never. 
the water, and cover the pot so as to retain the | The chamber of the sick, the pillows of the dying, 


heat—then put it on the coals, or hot ashes for | 


about fifteen or twenty minutes, so as to throw off 
the steam, or as it is usually called, to soak. Your 
rice is then ready for the table. 





A writer in the Worcester A®gis asserts that 
salt is an effectual cure for hydrophobia. It should 
be administered in the form of strong brine, both 
internally and externally as soon as_ practicable. 
It is well known that salt is a powerful antidote to 
poison of all kinds; and we remember to have 
heard one of the first settlers in one of the west- 
ern states relate that, as he was carrying a bag of 
salt through the woods, he stepped on and was 
bitten by a rattle-snake. Being at adistance from 
any house, no medical aid could be procured, and 
he sat down and rubbed the wound with salt. He 
continued the application for more than an_ hour, 
and then proceeded on his journey, experiencing 
not the slightest inconvenience from the bite. 

American Advocate. 








American Wine.—We have understood that the 
premium was awarded to Mr Charles Nes, of this 
borough, for the best specimen of domestic wine 
exhibited to the “Wine Convention,” which met 
on the Ist instant, at Mr Upp’s vineyard. Wines 
from many of the vineyards in this county, and of 
various kinds of grape, were exhibited ; but no 
report of the examinations, save of the general 
result, has reached us. Those who were present 
at the exhibition express themselves decidedly 
well pleased with the progress made in the cul- 
ture of the grape, and the promise thus given that 
wine will be speedily and permanently added to 
the staple products of our country. 

York, Pa. paper. 


TREE COVERING TWO ACRES. 
Extract from Dr Scudder’s Letter from Ceylon. 
Banian, (Ficus.) Of this singular tree, there are 

three species in Jaffna. The most remarkable 
thing concerning it, is its well known property of 
self-propagation. One species, especially, sends 
out branches from all its lower limbs, which, 
hanging down like long ropes, reach the ground, 
take root, and become additional stems, or trunks 
to the parent tree. Thus there is a gradual addi- 
tion to the family, until the whole often covers a 
very large space ; while it is still connected to- 
gether as one tree. I have seen, I think, two 
acres covered in this way, by the progeny of one 
ancient trunk. The tree is useful only for shade, 
but itismuch reverenced by the natives, who 
think every ancient banian to be the residence of 
some evil spirit; and they will by no means he 
under one at noon or at sunset, lest the evil spirit 
should possess them.—.Miss. Herald. 








Egg Trade.—One of the Derry steam vessels 
carried over to England (from Ireland) 15 tons 
at alate trip, and on her next voyage upwards 





the vigils of the dead, the altars of religion, never 
|missed the presence or the sympathies of Wo- 
| man ! Timid though she be, and so delicate that 
the winds of heaven may not too roughly visit her, 
on such occasions she loses all sense of danger, 
and assumes a preternatural courage, which 
knows not and fears not consequences. Then she 
displays that undaunted spirit which neither 
courts difficulties nor evades them ; that resigna 
tion which utters neither murmurs nor regret, and 
that patience in suffering which seems victorious 
even over death itselfi—Judge Story. 





Crops at the West.—We are informed by Mr 
Ely, proprietor of some of the great Rochester 
Flouring Mills, that the wheat crop not only ap- 
pears to be abundant, but that the quality is of the 
finest description ever known. The kernels of 
wheat generally are very full and so large that 
they actually burst out from the husk; and the 
ears were filled out and pointed to the very top. 
New Rochester flour, from the present crop will 
be received in New York, ina few days. Other 
crops, we also learn, promise abundant return. 

MV. Y. Com. Adv. 





Warning to Postmasters—Asa W. Howe, Depu- 
ty Post Master at Norwalk, Ohio, has been con- 
victed and sentenced to pay a fine of two hundred 
dollars to the United States, and to be imprisoned 
in the Penitentiary for the space of twelve months, 
for having opened certain letters which passed 
through his hands, while acting as P. M. 





It is reported that the splendid Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s is discovered to be in an insecure state, 
and that it has been thought by scientific men 
that a great portion of the edifice must be 
rebuilt. 





The Height of Enjoyment.—A gentleman near 
Castleton, Eng. asked a country booby what he 
considered the greatest enjoyment. His reply 
was, “if 1 was a king, 1’d live on tharkik, (stir 
pudding,) and treacle, and swing all day on a 
gate.” 

Let not Ambition mock their homely joys.” 





It is stated in an English paper that the Mac- 
clesfield silkweavers have inserted an advertise- 
ment in the papers, in which they offer their teeth 
for sale, having these hard times, no further use for 
them! 





Vaccination.—-A table recently published in 
Paris states that the numbe? of persons who, 
within the last twenty years have been vaccinated 
by the direction of the Academy of Medicine, 
is upwards of eight millions ; and that, in the 
same period, the total number who have been 
vaccinated throughout France is as much as thir- 





of 20 tons, in all 270,000 hens’ eggs. 





ty millions, 
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PEAR SYRUP. 

A writer in Loudon’s Magazine says, in sub- 
stance, that a Syrup made of Pears, is one of those 
preparations of fruits, which, though little, if at all 
known in England, form an important part of ru- 
ral economy in many parts of the continent, en- 
abling the peasants to derive profit from their vast 
crops of pears, which would otherwise in great 
part be useless. In preparing it, the pears are first 
heated in a copper, over the fire, until the pulp, 
skins, &c, have separated from the juice, which is 
then strained and gently boiled down to the con- 
sistence of molasses, which in appearance and 
colour it exactly resembles, but with a more agree- 
able flavor, combining that just proportion of sweet 
and acid, which would be relished by any palate 
not very fastidious. A considerable part of this 
syrup is consumed by the peasants in their own 
families, and the rest sent to market in the towns, 
where at a price considerably less, it supplies the 
place of molasses, being given by the poor to their 
children on thin slices of bread, and largely used 
by the pastry-cooks in the preparation of ginger- 
bread. The experiment might be worth trying, 
whether in some situations pear trees might not 
be cultivated with profit for the express purpose of 
manufacturing this substitute for molasses, which, 
at the same price, children (the great consumers) 
being the judges, it would soon drive out of the 
market. At any rate, a familyin the country, with 
a surplus of pears, might always thus convert 
them, at little expense, into a wholesome and high- 
ly palatable conserve for its younger branches. 


PEACH AND NECTARINE IN ONE FRUIT. 

A writer for Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine as- 
serts, that “ A Royal George peach tree, cultivated 
in the garden of the Rev. Mr Howman of this 
place, has produced rather a large fruit, three 
parts of it being peach and one part nectarine, 
quite distinct iv appearance as wellas flavor. This 
was undoubtedly occasioned by the pollen of the 
latter being conveyed to that of the former ; but} 
why was it not mixed? In the stone there is very 
little difference. A nectarine tree stands about 5 
yards from the peach tree.” 








DESTRUCTION OF CATERPILLARS. 

An order of the State Deputies of our province 
orders, under the penalties established by law, the 
destruction of the caterpillars on the trees and 
hedges, at two different periods of the year; viz. 
the 25th of March, and on or before the 25th of 
April following.—Jour. de la Belgique. 





LEAVES OF THE MULBERRY. 

The Mulberry is found in different climates, but 
the juice of leaves grown in the north is much less 
nutritive than that of the leaves of the south. In 
this respect mulberry leaves and silk are not less 
different than wines, according to the climate in 
which they are produced. In general, every cli- 
mate and soil that will produce good wheat will 
produce large succulent mulberry leaves ; but these 
leaves will be too nutritive ; they will have too 
much sap, too much substance and succulency. 
The wild mulberry with small leaves, answers bet- 
ter for such a soil, than the grafted mulberry with 
Jarge leaves. A general rule, and one to be de- 
pended on, is, that the mulberry, to produce the 





{ 
best silk, requires the same soil and exposure that | 


the vine does to produce the best wine. Experi- 
ence has proved, that silk worms, nourished by 


| 


leaves gathered from a dry soil, succeed much bet- | 


ter, produce more cocoons, and are less subject to | 
those diseases which destroy them, than those 
which are nourished by leaves produced by an ex-_ 
tremely rich soil—Journal d’ Agric. des Pays-Bas, 


CUTTING TREES IN WOODLANDS. | 
Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine remarks, in sub- | 
stance, that the shoots from the stool or stumps of 
forest trees may either become crooked branches, | 
of little use but as fuel, or beautiful and straight 
timber trees, according as the old trees may be | 
cut over close by the surface, or one foot above it. | 
The closer the stump is cut to the ground the} 
straighter the suckers or sprouts. ‘This important | 
fact ought to be familiar to every owner of a wood | 
lot, and constantly kept in mind by the gardener | 
in pruning fruit trees. 








SALT FOR DESTROYING VEGETATION. | 

Mr Robert Forbes, a writer for the Gardene’s | 
Magazine, states as follows: “ Last summer I had | 
collected a large heap of couch, and other weeds, | 
from the ground on which a crop of turnip seed | 
had been grown, and the weather being showery, | 


it grew into one mass of roots, with a crop of grass | 


| 


on the surface that might have been made into | 
hay. I applied over the whole heap a thick cover- | 
ing of salt, and, in less than a week, not a vestige | 
of vegetation was to be seen, and when turned 

over soon after, and a new surface exposed, no | 
second growth appeared ; it is now a mass of rich 

mould, and I purpose mixing it up with dung.” | 
A friend to the Editor has remarked on this pass- | 
age, that “ Lime has the same effect of killing the | 
weeds, and rotting the couch, and makes an ex-| 
cellent compost—put in thin layers between thick 


layers of roots or weeds.” 
| Georgiana ( Dahlia,) two fine varieties. 





4 Silk Factorgbas been established at Dedham, | 
Mass. by Mr Epwarp Brown, who has served a| 
regular apprenticeship to the business in London, 
and is considered a superior workman. He at. 
present confines his attention to the weaving of silk , 
fringe, and tassels, sofa bindings, and articles for 
upholsterers, which, are composed of rich stuffs, | 
not having yet imported any broad looms. His | 
father is soon expected from Europe, with suitable | 
implements for weaving silk velvets, and other silk | 
cloths of all descriptions. He is now engaged in 
manufacturing raw American silk raised by J. H. 
Coss, Esq. the present season,—and will soon | 
considerably extend his business. 





SALT, SEA WATER, MARSH MUD, &c. AS 
‘ MANURE. 

The Editor of the Southern Agriculturist, in that 
ably conducted work for the present. month, ob- 
serves, “ Of Salt-water mud, or Marsh mud, as it 
is commonly called, as a manure for Sea-Island 
Cotton, such is the opinion we have had for twenty 
years past that we cannot express ourselves too 
warmly in its favor: but against salt itself, and salt 
water, as manures, we enter our dissent as strongly 
as we can record it. 

We have lived most of our life within sight of 
the sea,and for twenty years past within ten yards 
of salt water. Wherever we have known it to 
flow unaccompanied by mud, its borders are marked 
by uniform barrenness, and all the fair experi- 
ments that we have met on record, where salt, by 





itself, has been used in sufficient quantity to show 
its effects, there appears to us to have been but 
one uniform result, namely, perfect sterility. 








Sea Kale.—A correspondent in Albany states, 
that Sea Kale is as tenacious of life as the Horse 
Radish ; and will grow equally well from a piece 
of the root. 





Horticultural—In consequence of the heavy 


shower last Saturday morning, the collection of 


Flow “me os 
owers and Fruits was not so large as usual. 


Among those exhibited were the following :— 


Irom the Botanic Garden, at Cambridge, by 
Mr Nurract, 

Natwe soil. 
Sagittaria latifolia v. (major pleno) 

(flowers nearly the size of roses.) Southern States. 
Erythrolena conspicua, South America. 
Dahlia v. Georgiana, (crimson two new varieties) Mexico. 
Lobelia grandiflora. South America. 
Bignonia redicans. Middle States. 
Fhbiscus palustris. New England. 








syriacus, (double, very beautiful, blush.) Syria. 
Lobelia fulgens. Mexico. 
cardinalis. Virginia. 
Oenothera macrocarpa, (sometimes with flow- 
ers 5 inches in diameter) Missouri. 


Dracocephalum variegatum. Western States, & western 


partot N. York State. 


Rudbeckia *nudicaulis (new species) Arkansas. 
| Salvia officinalis rubra, (leaves variegated, 
red, white, and green) Europe. 


“ucca filamentosa, (has a scape 6 fect high, 
with 150 flowers) North Ameriea. 
Avena orientalis, oriental oat, (apparently 
worth cultivating from its great size and 
free growth) Tartary. 
From the garden of Joun Lemist, Esq. of Rox- 
bury, 


Dracocephalum Virginianum. Virginia. 
Centaurea moschata, Persia. 
Gardenia florida, (flore pleno. ) China. 


Gemphrena globosa, (two varieties. ) East Indies. 
Crassula orbiculata, Cape of Good Hope. 
Volkameria Japonica. Japan. 
Gloxinia maculata. South America. 
Mexico. 
Hoya Carnosa, (very beautiful.) China. 

From Mr Downer, of Dorchester, (forwarded 
by Capt. Wm. Crapp,) a specinien of fine pears froin 
a seedling raised by him from seed of the summer 
Catherine ; for examination and a name. We in- 
tend to give a drawing and description of this pear, 
soon. Also specimens of the Queen Catherine, 
Boston Epargne, Skinless, and_old fashion Cathe- 
rine. 

From Hon. Jonny Weutes, of Dorchester, a fur- 
ther supply of the buds of his fine large Apricot. 
Members not present at the last meeting, cam ob- 
tain them gratuitously at the Hall, to-morrow. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER AND HORTICULTU- 
RAL JOURNAL. 

As we are now near the commencement of the 8th vo- 
lume of our publication, perhaps, some brief observations 
respecting its progress, prospectsand the results which it is 
believed it has, and hoped it will produce, may have a ten- 
dency further to promote the great objects of its estab- 
lishment. 

Notwithstanding the operations of the laborer on a farm 
or in a garden may seem to require less manual dexterity 
than are demanded in many less useful employments, still 
we doubt whether there are any human pursuits more fa- 
cilitated by the addition of skill to industry, correct theory 
to judicious practice than those of the cultivator. Strength 
and diligence, without knowledge and judgment to direct 
their application, would be like implements of art in the 
hands of a robust but blind operator, impotent because 
misdirected. 

The mere handicraft processes of rural economy are 
easily acquired, but excellence in the theory of farming 
and gardening can only be obtained by a knowledge of 
facts, joined to that of good sense, which enables its pos- 
sessor to turn his information to the best practical account. 
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Facts are the materials from which alone useful theories | 
can originate. A man might be gifted by nature with the | 
mental powers of a Solomon or a Newton, but, without | 
facts on which to exercise his sagacity, he could derive lit- | 
tle or no advantage from the strength of his intellect. He 
would be like a lynx in a dungeon with keen optics but) 
limited views. } 
The science of cultivation is neither more nor less than | 
deductions, drawn from the results of experience. But | 
the experience of no one man, even when it is added to 
that of others, who may come within the sphere of his | 
personal observation, can furnish him with that variety of 
results, which is requisite to enable him to make the most | 
of his land and his labor. He must then, to accomplish | 
that purpose, have recourse to the experience of others, | 
consisting of such processes as may be found recorded in | 
the New England Farmer, and other similar publications. | 
It is conceived that the Wew England Farmer pos- 
sesses the following advantages, which render it prefera- 
ble to common newspapers, as a repository for useful in- | 
formation relating to rural economy. It is devoted almost | 
exclusively to that purpose ; has an extensive and increas- 
ing circulation, is printed in a form, which is convenient | 
for binding, and furnished with a copious index for each 
volume. Bound and deposited in a Farmer’s library, it 


becomes a valuable counsellor, always at hand for con- } 


sultation, ready to yield advice gratis on almost every sub- | 
ject, which can affect the interest or promote the welfare 
of its owner, or add to those comforts, conveniences, and 
innocent pleasures, which constitute the essence of sublu- 
nary enjoyment. 

Within the last two years our correspondence has great- 
ly increased, we have opened new channels of intercourse 
with European cultivators, as well as enlarged the fields 
from which we gather our harvest of domestic information. 
Nothing shall be omitted which a wish to be useful can 
suggest, or diligence can accomplish to render our paper 
still more worthy of that approbation with which it has 
already been favored. 

The New England Farmer is published at the low price 
of $2,50 per annum, if paid in advance; or $3 if de- 
layed to the end of the year. It will be sent to any part 
of the United States, on the receipt of one year’s sub- 
scription, in advance, or $3 on account,—the balance of 
which shall be credited to the next year’s payment. It 
will not be forwarded to persons at a distance without 
payment being made in advance. 





Dr Southey, a great writer in periodical works, 
ascribes, and we think very justly, the many and 
various corruptions in our idiom, purity and style, 
to the off-hand manner in which articles for news- 
papers, magazines, and reviews are written. 





We learn that Messrs. W. & N. King passen- 
gers in the ship Splendid which arrived in this 
‘city a few days since, have brought out with them 
various kinds of grass seed, among which is a 
quantity of the real old English sward. 





An Agricultural Society was incorporated in 
Muskingum county at the late session of the Ohio 
legislature ; an experimental farm has been estab- 
lishef? by the Society. The Hamilton county 
Society held their second annual Exhibition and 
Fair, near Cincinnati, on the 19th of June last. 
From an official account of their proceedings, 
it appears that the culture of Hemp and Silk has 
commenced in various parts of the State, with the 
most gratifying success. 





A person under the signature of .4 Farmer, is 
writing in the Salem Observer, in favor of rail 
roads. There is much sound sense in No. 4, that 
we have looked over. We are glad thata voice 
from the County of Essex is to be heard in favor 
of internal improvements, from that quarter where 
so much doubt, not to say oppuguation, has ex- 
isted.— Lancaster Gaz. 





A fine flavored peach weighing 8 1-4 ounces, 
and measuring 12 inches round, was recently pre- 
sented to the editor of the Mercury, Charleston, 





S.C. It grew in that city. 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—An interesting article from Stock- 
port, Pa. on the early settlement of Pennsylvania, its agricul- 
ture, gardening, &c. came too late for this week’s paper. 











Strawberry Plants. 
For sale at the Charlestown Vineyard, on the South 
Side of Bunker’s Hill, opposite Charlestown tide mills, 
Wilmott’s superb Strawberry Plants, at 25 cents per plant, 
potted, or $20 per hundred. Also, the following kinds at 
$1 per hundred: Downton Strawberry, Pine Strawberry, 
Mulberry Strawberry, Bath Scarlet, and Royal Scarlet; 


from the last mentioned sort were produced the first | 


Type and Printing Materials For Sale. 

The following founts of Type are offered for sale at about 
half their original cost. 

160 Ibs. Pica, bought of Boston Type and Stereotype Found- 
ry, 1826; 460 Ibs. of Pica, do. do. 1827-8; 1200 Ibs. Small 
| Pica, do. do, 1827-8; 100 Ibs. Small Pica, do. do. 1828; 800 
| Ibs. Long Primer, do, do. 1827-8 ; 300 Ibs, Pourgeois, do. do, 
| 1828; 400 Ibs. Brevier, do, do. 1827-8 ; 48 ibs. Canon; 45 Ibs. 
| Double Pica; 17 Ibs Double Paragon, and several other founts 
of Job Letter. The above founts can be divided if required. 

Also, 
15 Case Stands; 30 Type Cases; 10 Composing Sticks; 8 
Demi and Medium Chases; 2 Copper Galleys; 2 Medium 


Strawberries in Boston market this season, which sold for ! Washington Presses, boughtof Rust & Turney, 1828; 1 Stand- 


one dollar per box. DAVID HAGGERSTON. 
{G-The above plants are for sale, also, at J. B. Rus- 

sELL’s Seed Store, No. 52, North Market street, at the 

same price. Aug. 21. 








Bulbous Roots. 

Just received at the Seed Store connected with the N. 
England Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, 

A fine collection of Bulbous Roots, comprising Hya- 
cinths, 12 1-2 cts. each, $1 per doz.— Tulips, 12 1-2 ets. 
each, $1 per doz.; a few superior named roots, 25 to 50 
cents each—JVarcissus, double yellow, and white, $1 per 
dozen, 12 1-2 cents each—Jonquilles, sweet scented, same 
price— Crocus, various sorts, 50 cents per dozen—Crown 
Imperials, couble yellow, crimson, and red, 37 1-2 to 50 
cents each—Sword Lily roots, 25 cts. each. Aug. 21. 


Orchard Grass Seed. 
This day received at the New England Parmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 
Quae cask of Orchard Grass Seed, raised by John Prince, Esq. 
Also, superior White Portugal Onion Seed, for fall sowing— 
warranted. Aug. 14. 











Treatise on Silk, &c. 

This day received at the Seed Store Connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 52, North Market street, 

A methodical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberr 
Tree, on the raising of Silk Worms, and on winding the Silk 
from the Cocoons ; with plates. By Wm. H. Vernon, of Rhode 
Island.—Price $1.00. if Aug. I4. 


Seeds for the West Indies. 

Merchants, masters of vessels, and others trading to the West 
Indies, can be furnished with boxes of Seeds, assorted, suitable 
for that market, at from $2 to $5 per box. Each of the $5 
boxes contains upwards of sixty different kinds of seeds, veg- 
etable and ornamental, in quantities suitable for a common 
kitchen garden. The $2 boxes contain twenty-five different 
varieties of vegetable seeds, with the English and French names 
attached. Also, 200 pounds of English white flat turnip seed, 
growth of 1829. With the great ariety of seed to be found 
in New England. wholesale and retaii, warranted pure and 
fresh.—For sale by J. B. RUSSELL, the Agricultural 

52 North Market Street, ton. eptf 


Warehouse, No. 52 
Harvard University.— Medical Lectures. 
The Medical Lectures in Harvard University will begin in 


the Massachusetts Medical College, Mason street, Boston, the 
third WEDNESDAY in October next, the 21st, at nine o'clock, 
A 








Anatomy and Surgery, Dr Warren. 
Chemistry, Dr Webster. 
Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudéiiée, Dr Channing. 
Materia Medica, Dr Bigelow. 


Theory and Practice of Physic, Dr Jackson. 

Students attending the Medical Lectures are admitted with- 
out fee, to the Surgical operations, and clinical practice of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital during the courses. 

Aug. 3. __eptmeeting — W. CHANNING, Dean. 


Turnip Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

200 Ibs. fine White Flat English Turnip Seed, growth of 
1829—also, several other approved varieties from Scotland, and 
London, among which the Early Dutch, Yellow Stone, and 
Yellow Malta, have proved of very superior quality for the 
table,— and the Yellow Aberdeen, (or Bullock,) and the Large 
Norfolk Field Turnip for cattle. 


Notice. 

Persons in the country who are disposed to take boys from 
the city, either into their work shops, or upon their farms, may 
obtain them by applying to Daniell’s Intelligence Office, in the 
passage way immediately in the rear of the Post Office. 3t 


Heifers, Calves, Sheep, &c. 

For sale, two full blood Alderney Heifers, three years old this 
spring, with calf by a full blood bull of the Short Horn breed; 
one Alderney Heifer calf, six months old, weaned, and tarned 
to grass}; two full blood heifer calves of the Short Horn breed, | 
two months old, now at grass (eed; four of the Lon Wool } 
Ewes, imported from the Netherlands; a buck lamb from one 
of the ewes, and a Devonshire Buck, a very fine animal, and 
four full blood Saxony Bucks. For terms apply at this office. 

2. 17, 1829. 














ing Press ; 2 Banks; 100 Ibs. Leads ; 30 reams $3,50 paper. 
Apply to John B. Russell, 52 North Market street, post paid 





Hyacinths. 
Just received at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
}Jand Farmer, 52 North Market st, 
A collection of Hyacinth Roots, of mixed colors, in fine order 
for transplanting, either into pots, or the garden,—price twelve 
and a half cts single—one dollar per dozen.—-‘They cau be safely 


packed for any part of the union. tf 





Imported Horses. 
Barefoot, and Cleveland. the two English horses, will stand 
| for the season at their stable in Brighton. Barefoot at $25, 
| and Cleveland at $10, with $1 for the groom. a24 





Millet Seed. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, No. 52 North Market street. 
50 bushels of Millet Seed,—clean, and of superior quality. 
Also, a very extensive variety of Ornamental Flower Seeds, 
A papers of 6 cts each, or 10U varieties, one paper each, for 
5, 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


——_—_—_-__—_,. 


= 





| FROM) TO 
barrel. | 


ton. (125 00 130 60 
- * 1125 00 150 00 


APPLES, best, ° “ 
ASHES, pot, first sort, 
earl, first sort, 


BEANS, white, - - -bushel.! 909 100 
BEEF, mess, - barrel.) 10 50 11 00 
Cargo, No. 1, | “ } 9 50 1000 
Cargo, No, 2 . i; “ | 800 8 580 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound, 14 16 
CHEESE, new milk, - - "Te 8 7 y 
Skimmed milk, -- - oe 2 3 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel. 600 6 25 
Genesee, - - |) * LaR.A8 @ 
Rye,best,- - - - | “ | 350 375 
GRAIN, Corn, - - - - bushel. 60 62 
Rye, mY “ae Es 63, * 65 

Barley, - - ae 67 

Om, -'-2+ © «| ©] @ @ 

HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - jpound,) | 9 
EN ae eee 85 90 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat_ —- _| ton. | | 3 50 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel., 17 50 18 00 
Navy, mess, - - | ™ | 13.00, 13 50 

Cargo, No. 1, - - 449 13 00 13 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, -, - |bushel.| | 200 
Orchard Grass, . > a oe } 300 

Fow! Meadow, - “—— 6 | 300 

Rye Grass, eke tt APs | 4 06 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, - | “ | 3 60 
ene = oe. ie fb. * 62 100 
Lucerne, - - - - (pound. 38) 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, | “ 33, 50 

Red Clover, (northern) i * 7 8 

French Sugar Beet, - a | 1 &) 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “e 32 45 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, vs 18 23 

Merino, three fourths washed, | 24! 2 

Merino, half blood, — - ie in 24! 28 

Merino, quarter washed, - | “ 22, @% 

Native, washed, - - “e, Webee 2 | 3 

Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort, - | “ 29 36 

Pulled, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ 22 25 

27; w 





Pulled, 


“ spinning, first sort, “ 





PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR. HAYWARD, 
(Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 











BEEF, best pieces, - - - jpound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - “6 7 10 
whole hogs, oe sd 5) 7 

VEAL, - --: © “ve - “ 5 10 
MUTTON, Vie a Oey “ 4 12 
POULTRY, -_ - lag! She “ 10 16 
BUTTER, kegandtub, - -~ - “ 10 15 
Lump, best, mt Ey “s 18 22 

EGGS, - - - Re sae - |dozen. ll 13 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - - ° - |bushel. 1 00 
Indian, retail, - - - ss 70 
POTATOS, aT Oe eee q “ 5 
CIDER, [according to quality,}) - ‘barrel.| 200] 290 





| 
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MISCELLANIES. 


From the Boston Mercury. 








DUET. 


Tinkleton,—Immortal Dolly Doubleyou, 
You lovely little bubble you, 

I want to know if you can show 
A man that dares to trouble you ! 


Dolly.—Sweet charming Seignior Tinkleton, 
Your blooming cheek is wrinkled none, 
Of men that be, to trouble me, 
1 do not know a single one ! 


T'.—Come, love, shall we be wandering ? 

The flowers their sweets are squandering, 
The idle gales adown the vales, 

Are lingering and pondering. 


D.—O, what a charming man you be, 
How fanciful, I van, you be, 

So very sweet, so very neat, 
And kind, and brave how can you be ? 


T.—How blest your praises render me, 
You must the Witch of Endor be, 

To strike my heart’s sincerest part, 
Indeed I love you tenderly. 


D.—You know papa he scolded me, 
The day you first beholded me, 
Because you stood—you know you would— 
And in your arms enfolded me ! 


T'.—’T is true by all above you know, 
That I sincerely love you, though, 

You called me then, the “ best of men,” 
And I called you “ my dove,” you know, 


D.—My name is Dolly—take me now, 
Your own for ever make me now, 
And let us flee—for daddy he 
Hf he should come; would shake me now! 


T.—But, Dolly, O, my honey, though, 
Just fetch a bag of money though, 
For if you do n’t—have you I wont, 
And would n’t that be funny, though ? 


Old Man,—(entering.) 
Avaunt! you ragged villain, you, 
Or I will be for drilling you ; 
Quick ! leave my sight, for nought but flight 
Will hinder me from killin’ you! 





Pictures of Father and Son.—An old woman, 
who showed the house and pictures at Towcester, 
expresses herself in these remarkable words :— 
“That is Sir Robert Farmer; he lived in the 
country, took care of his estate, built this house, 
and paid for it; managed well, saved money, and 
died rich.— That is his son; he was made a lord, 
took a place at court, spent his estate, and died a 
beggar.” 





Curious Legacy.—One Philip Bosquet, who 
lately died at Amsterdam, has bequeathed a lega- 
cy to a certain Benevolent Society, on condition 
that two fruit trees shall be planted over his grave, 
and that the fruit shall be publicly sold at auction 
every year, in order to prove that the receptacles 
of the dead may be rendered useful and. benefi- 
cial to the living. 





Pastimes “down east.”—The Editor of the 
Androscoggin Free Press, says that the other 
day he saw seven five-ox teams, each contain- 


ing fifteen females, all of whom were going-a- 
blue-berrying. 





. 
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One of the most lovely girls in the court circle 
at Madrid, the daughter of a grandee of the first 
class, is entirely blind. She takes part at the 
balls, in the quadrilles, and waltzes, with remarka- 
ble spirit and accuracy. An American traveller 
dwells upon her beauty.and intelligence, and ob- 
serves—“ her eyes do not bear testimony to their 
own imperfection ; they have only a pensive cast, 
which they seem to borrow from their half closed 
lids and silken lashes.—Nat. Gazette. 


THE GLASS BLOWER AND DAM BUILDER ; 
Or, Rum will not protect either from Heat or Cold. 

The Glass Blower—At a Temperance meeting 
recently hetd in the vicinity of this city, a respect- 
able glass blower observed, that a year or two 
since, in a very hot day, his fellow workmen de- 
termined to keep up work in spite of the heat, by 
the help of ardent spirits. He expressed his sur- 
prise that they should think of drinking rum in 
such weather ; and they were equally surprised 
that he should think of working without it, The 
experiment was tried, “ and,” said the glass blow- 
er, “during the day, I saw one of the rum drink- 
ers fall at my feet, and he was a corpse in four 
hours; another fell and died in twelve hours ; 
four or five were carried out of the glass house, 
and were with difficulty recovered to health, and 
of the rest of the rum drinkers, every man gave 
out and quit work. I myself was uninjured.” 

The Dam Builder—A correspondent informs 
us, that a short time since, in building a large 
dam across the Shetucket river, not far from Nor- 
wich Landing, Conn. about 100 men were em- 
ployed, who were under the necessity of standing 
for many days during the hours of labor with 
their bodies half covered with cold fresh water ; 
and the whole work was finished without the use 
of a drop of ardent spirit. Instead of this, the 
men were freely supplied with hop beer, coffee, 
and other mild drinks; and so entirely were 
they pleased with the result of the experiment, 
that when a Society was about to be formed at 
the Landing, these men marched down in a body, 
with their foreman at the head, to join the Tem- 
perate Society.—.. Y. Observer. 











A Frenchman assured one of our friends that 
his countrymen never buy an article at the sel- 
ler’s first price. “For instance,” said he, “ one 
of them came into my Store the other day, and 
priced a pair of silver buckles. I asked seven 
dollars. ‘Eleven! I give you nine.” ‘Seven is 
the price, sir, not eleven.’ ‘Seven! I give you 
five !’”——Philad. Chronicle, 


Remarkable Circumstance.—Within a few days 
Mr Hieskell lost a cow in consequence of the bite 
of a snake—and what is very remarkable, several 
of his hogs that had eaten of her carcase, have 
also died from the effects of the poison. We 
communicate the fact for the benefit of farmers, 
[By the way, poke-root, boiled soft, and applied 
as a poultice, is a sure remedy for the bite of a 
snake. We published this remedy three or four 
years ago, and have had the satisfaction to learn 
that it saved the life of a valuable horse for a sub- 
scriber. We have also received an acknowledg- 
ment of its efficacy through a Pennsylvania pa- 
per. Jt was made known to us as a cure used by 
the Indians in Missouri.— Staunton Speetator. 








Pyroligneous Acid.—A tanner in Hungary, 
uses, with great advantage, the pyroligneous acid 
in preserving skins from putrefaction, and in re- 





covering them when theyhave been already 
attacked. They are not deprived of any of 
their useful qualities, if covered with the acid by 
means of a brush ; they absorb it very rapidly. 


The Difference.—The Turks are called Infidels 
and Atheists, but they attribute their successes to 
the favor of Almighty God—The Russians are 
professed Christians, but they supplicate the bless- 
ing of the God of War. 

Seven kegs of powder were exploded at one 
blast on that section of the Ohio and Chesapeake 
Canal of which Parmenio Adams is contractor, a 
few days since. Frofn eight hundred to a thou- 
sand tons of solid rock were thrown up by the 
explosion. 

















Strawberry Plants. 
For sale at the Brighton Nursery 2000 plants of the Pine Ap- 
le Strawberry, in fine order for transplanting—at $2,50 per 
00—37 1-2 cts per doz. Also» Wilmot’s Superb, A!pine, Rose- 
berry, Hautbois, Downton, &c. Orders for the above may be 
directed to J. B. Russet, Seed Store, 52 North Market St, 
Boston, where the plants will be delivered, free of charge for 
transportation. ‘The plants are packed in moss for transporta- 
tion to any part of the union. 


Tulip Roots. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52 North Market street, 
A fine collection of Dutch Tulip Roots, of bright red, yellow, 
white, pink, and splendid variegated colors, at ¥1,00 per dozen 
—12 1-2 cts single. tf 








Notice. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly and faithfully half bound 
and lettered, at 75 cts per volume, by leaving them at this 
office. 


New China Tea Sets, and light blue Dinner Ware. 

Received, a great variety of the above ; which, with a com- 
plete assortment of Crockery, China, and Glass Ware, are of- 
fered for sale, low, at No. 4 Dock Square. 


Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also, 
SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 


English Scythes. 
James Cam’s double prime grass scythes, wide and narrow, 
a superior article, for sale at the Hardware Store of S. FES- 
SENDEN, No. 80 State Street. bt June 19 


Buckwheat, §c. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, No. 52 North Market Street, 
A few bushels of Buckwheat, growth of 1828. Also, a fur- 
ther supply of Fowl Meadow Grass Seed, of superior quality. 


Tall Meadow Oat Grass Seed. 

This day received at the New England Farmer Seed Store, 
52 North Market street, 20 bushels of Tall Méadow Oat Grass 
Seed, at $3,00 per bushel. 

Also, White Mulberry Seed, 50 cts per ounce, Lucerne, 
or French Clover, White and Red Ciover, Sanfoin, Tim- 
othy, Orchard Grass, Oat Grass, Herds Grass, &c. 

Agricultural Books. 

The third edition of Fessenden’s New American Gar- 
dener ; this work has been pronounced by the most ju- 
dicious horticulturists in New England and the middle 
states, to be the best treatise on Fruit Trees, Vegetables, 
Grape Vines, &c., to be found in this country—price 
$ 1,25. 

The Vine Dresser’s Theoretical and Practical Manyal, 
on the Culture of the Vine; and Making Wine, Brandy, 
and Vinegar. By Thiebaut de Berneaud. 

The Young Gardener’s Assistant, containing Directions 
for the cultivation of Culinary Vegetables, and Ornament- 
al Flowers. By T. Bridgeman, gardener, New York— 
price 37 1-2 cts. 

A practical Treatise on the Management of Bees; and 
the Management of Apiaries, with the best method of des- 
troying and preventing the depredations of the Bee Moth. 
By James Thacher, M. D.—price 75 cts. 
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Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 

_ 1 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 
or in advance. 
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